LIFE  MUST  GO  ON

'palaver', one of those long discussions, concerned sometimes with
painful subjects, but now seeming so precious that I would gladly
have given what was left of my life to talk to Janine for a single
hour, a single minute. The weather, in that month of March 1924,
was beautiful and the sweetness of a premature spring, by its con-
trast, intensified my despair. Day after day the sun rose in a cloud-
less sky. I did no work. Each day I would go and buy flowers and
arrange them as best I could, the way she would have done, moving
a rose here, accentuating the curve of a stem, in front of the por-
traits I had placed in every room. Michelle, with a woman's instinct,
would come and sit opposite me after dinner, and her grave sweet-
ness re-established my connection with life.

Colonel Jenner, when he learned of my bereavement, wrote me:
'Do come to us in Avebury. The old house is very large. We will
give you half of it. You won't even see us. The change of scene
will do you good...' I accepted this very kind invitation, but I did
not find tranquillity of soul in England any more than I had at
Neuilly.  In vain I tired myself out with long walks among the
upright stones and the turf-covered downs of Avebury. Each night
in my dreams I found Janine again. Each awakening was a torture.
When I returned to France the vault that I had had constructed at
La Saussaye was finished and I had the coffin brought there. In front
of the tomb I had placed a little semi-circular bench of marble, a
willow tree and a large urn for flowers. I formed the habit of going
every day to sit in the cemetery and dream of the past. We spent
the summer at La Saussaye. The children in the garden were charm-
ing. Often they came with me to the cemetery.
'Let's take flowers to Mammy/ they would say.
Michelle had become serious, thoughtful, reserved. Although she
had the grace and beauty of her mother I found in her, in a different
form, my own scruples, shyness and reticence. The two boys, blond
and rosy, looked enchanting on the green grass in their bright-
coloured overalls. I loved to follow their simple and happy little
lives. Each day they made a tour of the garden, as my father had
formerly done of the mill, and with the same seriousness.  They
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